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THE WORK AND PROBLEMS OF THE CONSUMERS' 

LEAGUE. 

Any wide view of the problems of the Consumers' League 
must early recognize the closely knit character of the industry 
of a nation in which the consumer and producer appear in many 
combinations. The problem which this body expects to solve 
cannot be intelligently worked out by attempting to isolate 
either one. They must be looked at in their true light and in 
true perspective, as the two sides of a great machine. If we 
begin, then, with a product like wheat, examine its development 
as it passes through various hands until it reaches the con- 
sumer, we may have a somewhat better notion of the complica- 
tions of production at the present time, and how it is influenced 
by the consumer. 

The farmer with his goods, horses, and household effects 
makes his way to a piece of land that has come into his posses- 
sion by virtue of purchase or by actual occupation under the 
homestead laws. He begins in the spring to sow his wheat, hav- 
ing received previously the seed from some great firm in a neigh- 
boring city that has classified it and graded it in accordance with 
the demands of purchasers. His plow has been produced by a 
manufacturing concern thousands of miles away. That concern 
has bought the iron and steel from a great trust and the wood 
from some manufacturer. The bolts, nails, and screws come 
from another producer ; these are gathered together and made 
into a plow. The harrow, seed-drill, harness, and the thousand 
and one things which go to make up the equipment of the farmer 
have been produced by many hands in all parts of the coun- 
try. He begins his operations by the sowing of the seed, and 
in course of time, after due cultivation, wheat appears. It ripens, 
and then the reaper, with his self-binder produced after many 
years of thought and investigation, makes his way to the field of 
golden grain. On the following day the thresher comes, and in 
a few hours the stack of grain is reduced to sacks of wheat. 
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Some day the price of wheat advances, and the farmer takes it to 
town and sells it to the agent of a great elevator company. It 
is then placed in cars and carried to the city, where it is stored 
in a warehouse. Soon it is purchased by a milling company, and 
after passing through many processes finally appears as flour. 

It has not yet reached the hands of the consumer. Adver- 
tising agents of the milling concern have heralded the coming 
of the new flour ; printing and posters have appeared everywhere 
on billboards and in the newspapers. The wholesale grocer pur- 
chases it. It is transferred to him. The flour then passes into 
the hands of the retailer, and from the retailer into the posses- 
sion of the consumer. Thus briefly outlined can be seen the 
direct course of one commodity. Very little has been said of 
the various purchasers of the many articles which are necessary 
in producing the flour. Nothing has been said of the building 
of the railroads by the aid of thousands of workers, of the 
construction of the locomotive and the cost of laying rails, 
of stretching telegraph wires, and of the erection of great 
elevators and the manufacture of iron and steel from which they 
were constructed, the complications of the market, the move- 
ment of prices, all involving thousands and millions of persons 
engaged in producing flour for the consumer. And what is true 
of flour is also true of other commodities. The final production 
and placing of any commodity in the hands of the consumer have 
been possible only through wide cooperation of many persons 
and the use of great amounts of capital. 

Many kindred examples, similar to the one just given, illus- 
trate the complexities of economic problems. In them all the 
consumer plays a conspicuous part. For his benefit wheels turn, 
men toil, and factories are built. It is the consumer who is a 
creator through the power of demand, and as such originates 
production. If the article he desires is sanctioned by purchase, 
the producer rightfully feels that he has the support of the con- 
sumer. Sometimes through the beguilements of advertisements 
the middleman stimulates the imagination of the consumer to 
the degree that purchases are made of illy adapted articles, but 
still the consumer remains a controlling power, his imagination 
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and judgment in such cases must be cultivated, and when evil 
conditions exist in manufacture and sale of goods his ethical 
instinct must be aroused. This, then, is the position of the con- 
sumer — a creator through demand, a guardian of workers through 
the power of influence and criticism. We shall see how well he 
carries out his duty. 

In such a complicated industrial system many workers suf- 
fer from bad sanitation and low wages. Many more are made 
inefficient by the lack of nourishing food and proper care. 
Hundreds meet their death and thousands are injured by 
the poor protection from the whirring machinery of the factory, 
while thousands more are killed in the transportation of com- 
modities from place to place. Hidden from public gaze, men and 
women labor in dark and noisome places producing garments 
for the many, while in crowded factories, filled with dangerous 
machinery and illy ventilated, men and women work for their 
daily bread. Such in brief is a picture of production altogether 
too often seen in these days. It would be unjust to pass by in 
silence the struggles of the other side. In the strife of indus- 
trial contest merchants and manufacturers are compelled to look 
well to their safety. Competition sharp and excessive has 
increased expenses, added to the burden of producing, and com- 
pelled men to eliminate the seemingly unnecessary in order to 
place the commodity in the hands of the consumer at the lowest 
possible price. Quality and wages may and often do suffer in 
competition. The three parties to the final act, the capitalist, 
the laborer, and the consumer, suffer thereby. 

In recognition of the many glaring evils now inherent in the 
industrial system, many of the state legislatures have from time 
to time enacted laws for the purpose of curbing the worse features 
of modern production. These laws have been enforced with a 
fair degree of efficiency, and, together with the united efforts of 
trades unions, much has been done to better the condition of the 
worker ; but the law thus far has been inadequate to secure far- 
reaching results. Recognizing the fact that law can be enforced 
only by the healthy condition of public opinion, men and 
women have attempted to form organizations for the purpose of 
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bringing to bear upon the producing part of society the influence 
of the consumer. The idea is great, it is tremendous, it is 
powerful. When one thinks of the thousands of consumers (for 
every person is a consumer, and the great body of laboring men 
are interested in increasing the purchasing power), there seems 
to be no limit to the development of the movement from the 
consumer's point of view. In the past the producer and the dis- 
tributor have been permitted to interpret the laws made by the 
legislature and to regulate their enforcement. But undoubtedly 
the day has gone by when the consumer will remain nothing 
more than a mere negative factor in the distribution of com- 
modities. One great reason why consumers as a body have not 
influenced more the production of commodities has been the 
varied interests of these same persons, and further the fact that 
the ethical side of production has never been called to their 
attention in a systematic way. It remains true, nevertheless, 
that every purchase that a man or woman makes today must 
bring to bear a double influence, one on the individual, the other 
on the community. 

The individual who purchases today does so on the condition 
that he may secure the largest possible amount of commodities 
for the smallest amount of money. He gives the method of 
production no particular thought and remains satisfied if the 
quantity of goods purchased are of the texture and kind that he 
wishes. But his purchase has a social effect. After he has 
helped create a demand for that particular kind of goods, he 
sanctions its manufacture and helps to establish that method as 
possibly the most satisfactory way of securing such commodities. 
Thus he has it within his power to maintain a social condition 
which will affect many workers and in turn many producers. If 
he has been making any purchases of commodities manufactured 
in sweat-shops, he has in a certain sense, in his neglect to inform 
himself, made it possible for individuals to pay low wages, to 
compel workers to labor long hours, and at the same time 
endangered the life of consumers by the sale of unsanitary gar- 
ments. The results of such action on his part do not cease with 
merely creating low wages and long hours ; they reduce vitality 
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and render the service of the laborer smaller by encouraging 
production under such conditions. If any large number of per- 
sons are so employed, there must follow a very much lower pro- 
ductive effort in that community. This in turn affects the 
amount of goods produced and influences the prices and the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer. So, as a consequence, the whole 
matter comes back upon the consumer, who, through the very 
fact that he sanctions employment at low wages and long hours, 
makes it quite possible that production will be lower and pur- 
chasing power limited thereby. There is no mistaking this point : 
although opposed most decidedly by certain individuals, the 
wages of the worker depend in the long run upon his producing 
power. Such economists as Walker, Marshall, and Clark have 
accepted this as a fact. Acknowledging it, then, as one of the 
laws of economics, it would follow that where low actual wages 
are paid (and we are to distinguish here between money wages 
and real wages) the vitality and the working power of the laborer 
are lessened. If this be true, then the number of commodities 
which are actually produced by workers is reduced, and as a con- 
sequence the cost of each commodity must be increased. This 
means in the long run (and there are some immediate exceptions 
which for the time being may be made to this statement) that 
the community will be compelled to pay more for its commodi- 
ties than when the various workers received adequate wages and 
were able to produce under the best of conditions. 

Occasionally there will be found certain trades, such as the 
clothing trade, where the statement just made is constantly vio- 
lated. This has been due in one sense to a very severe competi- 
tion which takes place between the sellers of clothing, and also 
calls many workers into this form of industry because they feel 
that they can make clothing and do sewing more easily and to 
better advantage than anything else. Hence low wages have 
prevailed on the ground that they mean a lower cost of produc- 
tion. Undoubtedly this is true for the time being. Certainly it 
means that less capital is required to produce commodities under 
such conditions. But to say that poorly paid and unskilled work- 
ers can compete with laborers who are producing in well-equipped 
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factories with modern machinery is absurd. Coupled with 
the production of clothing through the medium of unskilled 
and poorly paid wage-earners has come the sweat-shop with all 
its unsanitary conditions endangering the lives of many con- 
sumers. It is here possibly that the Consumers' League had its 
origin. Many persons, recognizing the fact that there were bad 
sanitary conditions in such methods of manufacture in the cloth- 
ing trades, and that the workers employed received low wages 
and worked long hours, have formed what they call consumers' 
leagues for the express purpose of bringing to bear the criticism 
and hostile action of large bodies of consumers. This part of 
the work of the Consumers' League soon led into the organiza- 
tion of the national body, largely given over to the consideration 
of national effects of unsanitary methods of manufacture. In 
various cities of our country many conditions have been found 
to exist in selling places that are opposed to the best interests of 
the community and the highest efiSciency of the worker. It was 
ascertained that long hours were the rule, and poor arrangement, 
of an unsanitary nature, existed in the store. Thus two forms of 
the Consumers' League have appeared, one dealing with the 
national phase of the question, and the other with the local side. 
The object of the local league is to improve the conditions 
of employes as to hours and wages through public opinion, law, 
and the action of consumers. It is proposed to do this in a 
number of ways. First of all it is recognized that the majority 
of employers are virtually helpless to improve the conditions of 
their stores. A member of the Consumers' League must early 
recognize this fact. Merchants may be likened to vessels in a 
swift stream, the stream being known by the name of compe- 
tition. They are carried along by the current, and although they 
would oftentimes like to pay higher wages and to give their 
employes the benefit of the higher wages, nevertheless they feel 
that any such action on their part without corresponding action 
on the part of their competitors will increase the cost of hand- 
ling their business, and as a result cut down the small margin of 
profits that are made in these days, forcing them out of business. 
Undoubtedly this is true, providing higher wages do not produce 
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greater efficiency, and it is probable that the merchant would 
suffer in the beginning of such an experiment. Here, then, comes 
in the beneficent influence of the body of the consumers who 
will say to such a man : " If you will do this, we shall see that you 
do not suffer, but that you will receive the combined support of 
the organized body of consumers who will, so long as you 
maintain such a standard, purchase their commodities of you." 
It was thought necessary, therefore, to establish some kind of 
measure by which it would be possible to determine whether any 
particular retail mercantile house was entitled to the patronage 
of the members of the Consumers' League. A yfe?V house was 
defined as one in which equal pay is given for work of equal 
value, irrespective of sex. A minimum wage, too, was estab- 
lished, usually of $() per week. This, however, has differed 
very materially with the class of work and the standard of liv- 
ing in the community. It was also declared in the enforcement 
of the standard that wages should be paid by the week, and that 
fines, if imposed, should be put into a fund for the benefit of an 
employe. The hours of working were usually placed at ten 
hours per day, with a half-holiday each week during two months 
in the year. 

With respect to the physical and sanitary conditions, a mer- 
cantile establishment meeting the requirements of the standard 
must have lunch- and retiring-rooms separate, seats for sales- 
women, and such conveniences as are usual in a well-appointed 
establishment. It was also declared that no children under 
fourteen years of age were to be employed by a "fair" house. 
Having established these conditions, the next thing was to make 
a white list, which was done after due investigation of the estab- 
lishments in a city, and the announcement to the members of the 
league that such a house accepted the standard and was willing 
to comply with its conditions. 

The national problem now undertaken by a federation of 
local organizations is much more difficult than that of raising 
the standard of employment in retail stores. In the words of 
another, "they are endeavoring to aid the producer as well as 
the distributor." This necessitates the establishment of a system 
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of inspection and the use of a label that shall be recognized as 
a standard for certain conditions. 

I have already outlined the two problems that confront the 
members of the Consumers' League. The first I have called 
national ; the second has been referred to as local. First in 
importance, so far as the organization of the league is concerned, 
is undoubtedly the local problem. The proprietors of stores 
must know that there is a body of people in the community who 
do care when goods are made under bad conditions, and who are 
willing to sacrifice a little in order to secure goods made in the 
best factories. The local problem, therefore, divides itself into 
two parts. The first one we may call educational, the second 
economic in character. The educational problem demands first 
of all an investigation of the various mercantile establish- 
ments situated in the city. This necessitates conversations with 
employers on the part of the officers of the league, who in a 
friendly way will attempt to secure the point of view of the 
employer, in reference to the worker, and, if possible, learn what 
his position is in regard to the application of the standard to his 
establishment. But the investigation must not end with the con- 
versation alone. It must be followed later on with an investigation 
of the store in reference to its sanitary conditions, the position 
of lunch-rooms, toilet-rooms, and ventilation. To stop at this 
point would leave the investigation incomplete and undoubtedly 
inaccurate. The employes must be asked questions as to wages, 
as to the length of the working day, as to the burden of extra 
labor, and questions of fines, vacations, and salaries. Thus an 
investigation remains naturally of great importance in the estab- 
lishment of the Consumers' League. 

How may this investigation best be made ? Can it be done 
by the members of the league in a most systematic way ? It is 
my opinion that the members of the Consumers' League have not 
the time, nor, as a usual thing, the training, to make a complete 
investigation of the conditions existing in the mercantile estab- 
lishments in a large city. I say this for the reason that in the 
various investigations that have been made many things have 
been ascertained, and oftentimes the employes' point of view has 
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been overlooked ; so that stores in which the conditions on the 
surface seem to be fairly good may be placed on the ** white list," 
when in reality they do not belong there. 

But to continue with the investigation. We may begin with 
the question of hours. What are the number of hours employes 
are compelled to work ? Do they work on Sundays ? Are they 
paid for extra time ? Are they given a sufficient period for 
meals ? Again, are they fined, and, if so, who receives the bene- 
fits of the accumulated fines ? How much are the fines ? Are 
they out of proportion to the wages that are paid ? Again, what 
is the treatment of employes by employers ? Does a sort of 
civil-service rule exist in the store ? Are people given vaca- 
tions with pay or without pay ? Do they receive commissions 
on sales ? Again, what is the moral condition of the stores ? 
What is the attitude of employers toward the saleswomen ? 
What is the standard of living, and how far do the wages go to 
cover this standard of living ? Are there any temptations sur- 
rounding the employes of a store that are more notable than 
those found in other employments ? These and many other 
questions might be asked, which cannot be ascertained by look- 
ing around the store for a few hours ; the information, on the 
other hand, must be secured by careful examination and after 
the expenditure of considerable time. Hence a consumers' 
league in order to have the information necessary for its pur- 
pose should secure the services of a factory inspector, or of 
some person who has served in that capacity, to do at least part 
of the work of investigation that it has before it. 

At this point the merchant or factory manager may well ask : 
" What right have you or anybody else to investigate my premises, 
talk to my employes, and disturb my customers ? " None, so 
long as the laws of the state in reference to the employment of 
workers are complied with. This is aside from the mark. As 
pointed out in the beginning, the distinction between producer 
and consumer is not so great as usually indicated ; both are 
cooperators in the great problem of production and distribution. 
Instead of a hostile attitude there should be a friendly one. The 
Consumers' League says to the merchant and manufacturer : 
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"We wish to help you to a higher standard of business, but in 
order to do that we must know how you are conducting your 
business. It rests with you whether you shall receive the aid of 
a body of intelligent consumers." In his pamphlet on the Con- 
sumers' League John Graham Brooks quotes one great merchant 
as saying: "We of course dislike the interference. I did not at 
first believe in it, but it has unquestionably corrected real abuses 
which the employers would not have corrected themselves, or 
would have corrected much more slowly." 

While the investigation is going on, the spirit of the organiza- 
tion, its object and purpose, may be conveyed to people in cities 
or towns in lectures and meetings held for that purpose. These, 
supplemented by the distribution of pamphlets and articles with 
explanations of the methods of the league, would bring many people 
into the position of seeing the duty of a consumer more clearly 
and moi'e sharply than they ever did before. With the lectures 
and the issues of various articles of one kind or another, pledges 
may be made among the friends and the members of the league 
and a nucleus started for the purpose of creating a body of 
some numbers. A thorough consideration of the various points 
raised under this division of the local problem and the careful 
working out of them must lead ultimately to valuable results. 

But there are a number of economic problems connected 
with the establishment of the local organizations. The first is 
the question of employment. What are the conditions ? What 
is the law ? Is the competition among the merchants sharp and 
close ? Are the more powerful and wealthy merchants inclined 
to employ labor long hours and pay low wages ? Or is there 
a spirit of doing the thing that a competitor does ? Much 
influence may be brought to bear upon the employment of 
workers by enforcing the laws already existent in a state. 
Most of the states have on the statute books laws in the follow- 
ing form : First, that women and children may be employed in 
factories for a day of not longer than ten hours, but that no 
child under fourteen may be so employed under a penalty of 
from ;^io to $ioo fine. In the mercantile establishment the 
same rule applies, so that all workers throughout a state can be 
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required to work ten hours, but no longer, and employers com- 
pelling individuals to work for a longer period than this may be 
fined from ;^io to $2^,. Seats must also be placed in the mer- 
cantile establishment, and complaint can be made by any per- 
son to the factory inspector, if this act is not observed, and the 
person so violating the law may be fined from $io to $25. The 
act also insists upon cleanliness in factories and in shops, and 
compels the separation of lunch- and retiring-rooms. Oftentimes 
the laws have nothing to say in reference to many other condi- 
tions of importance, but undoubtedly, if they were enforced, go 
far enough to meet many of the conditions that are unsatis- 
factory in most of our cities. 

When it comes to applying the standard of a "fair" house in 
the matter of wages, there are many serious questions to be 
answered. First, what is a standard wage ? Is it one that has 
been established in the city of New York or Boston, or is it the 
wage which is now received by the employes in the mercantile 
establishments ? This raises the question : Is the standard of 
wages one which will maintain a girl who lives at home, or is it 
one that will maintain the girl who boards ? The girl who boards 
is usually at a great disadvantage, largely because wages are 
influenced by the other class. On the other hand, wages may be 
high in one community and low in another. Each community 
may therefore make its own standard in the matter. 

In the questions dealing with labor and the conditions under 
which employment is had the Consumers' League must soon 
come in contact with trades unions. Just what shall be the atti- 
tude of the Consumers' League toward the trades unions ? Shall 
it be hostile, or shall it fail to recognize their existence, or shall 
it aid them in every particular way possible? In one sense the 
trades union today is endeavoring to accomplish exactly the 
same thing that the Consumers' League is working to secure. 
Both, from a national point of view, wish to bring about cleaner 
and better conditions of employment, and higher wages. In 
order to secure this, and at the same time to use the power of 
the laborers as consumers in bringing to bear upon employ- 
ers such force as may be found in such a demand, they have 
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established what is known as the union label. The union label 
varies in form, appearance, and conditions under which it is issued 
and with the different trades unions. It is supposed to bear upon 
its face the impression that the goods are made by union labor, 
that they are made under proper sanitary conditions, and that the 
standard wages have been paid. The National Consumers' 
League is not interested so much in the question of wages as it 
is in the question of cleanliness. Some differences of opinion 
may arise between the two organizations, for high wages are not 
necessarily indicative of the fact that production is carried on 
under clean and healthful conditions. Nor, on the other hand, 
is it true that clean and healthful conditions necessitate the pay- 
ment of high wages. Hence there is a possibility of conflict, 
but certainly with any tendency toward an understanding of 
the situation there should be cooperation between the two 
organizations from the national point of view. 

Each local consumers' league soon finds itself brought in 
contact with trades unions. It is looked to for sympathy in 
strikes, and is expected to bring its influence to bear upon, and 
in favor of, the laboring classes. Just how far this should be 
carried and how far it should be borne out it is difficult to 
answer, but certainly every question in which the trades unions 
and Consumers' League come together should be solved, so far as 
possible, on the basis that the trades unions and Consumers' 
League are natural allies and not enemies. Then, again, it must 
be remembered that the trades unions represent large bodies of 
consumers, who, if once instilled with the doctrine of the Con- 
sumers' League, would bring to bear as large a demand as the 
Consumers' League itself. So in the beginning it should be the 
object of every consumers' league to secure hearty cooperation 
from the trades unions, to keep out of their quarrels, but at the 
same time to secure their alliance and their cooperation. 

In the case of the National Consumers' League and the 
working out of the local problem by the various chapters of the 
Consumers' League, conflict may arise from the simple fact that 
mercantile establishments which are not on the " white list " may 
keep and sell labeled goods. There is no way by which the 
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National Consumers' League can say to manufacturers : " You 
shall not sell your products to the merchants that are not on the 
white list of the local Consumers' League." Hence it has been 
found that in some cities the store which is farthest from the 
ethical standard established by the organization carries the 
largest line of labeled goods. Often the most expensive kind 
of commodities bear the Consumers' League label. This means 
that the large purchase of such articles is impossible, and that 
the label itself is not a guarantee at all that the local problem 
will be solved. In fact, there may be a contest and a conflict 
between the national and local Consumers' League, if the first 
attempts to push the sale of all Consumers' League goods 
regardless of the local problem. Good judgment will undoubt- 
edly meet any difficulties arising from this point. 

Looking back over the movement, it would appear that it is 
based upon the following suppositions : 

1. That the consumer can be educated. 

2. That the producer, distributor, and consumer are coop- 
erators in a great wealth problem. 

3. That production and distribution are carried on under 
unsocial conditions. 

4. That competition and neglect of consumers are responsible 
for this condition. 

5. Well-directed organization of intelligent consumers can 
change methods of manufacture or sale. 

A summary of the problems of the league divides them, first, 
as local and, second, as national. In brief, the local problems are : 

1. Educational, the creation of an ethical demand among 
consumers. 

2. Investigation of stores and factories. 

3. The establishment of a standard known as a " fair house.' 

4. The publication of the "white list." 

5. Alliance with trades unions and kindred organizations. 

6. Constant agitation by printed circular, lecture, and per- 
sonal solicitation. 

The national problems are : 

1. Investigation of factories and workshops. 

2. Enforcement of factory laws. 
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3. Establishment of a Consumers' League label. 

4. Organization of a manufacturers' list. 

5. Establishment of consumers' leagues in the different states 
in order to create a stable demand. 

We have still to inquire : Just what does the Consumers' 
League ask of the individual ? It demands of him that he shall 
give some thought to the makers of the commodities which he 
is consuming each day. It means further that as a consumer he 
is under obligation to see, as a duty not only to himself, but 
also to the members of the community round about him, that 
goods are made under proper conditions. 

The Consumers' League is a great ethical movement. No 
one today can see its possibilities. When thoroughly organized 
it must yield a power and influence that will be productive of 
great results. It, however, in its organization and establishment 
requires courage and a strong sense of justice, and a breaking 
away from what might be called class prejudices. It means that 
people of all classes who are, in a large sense of the term, con- 
sumers rather than producers must come together and bring to 
bear a large body of public influence. This cannot be done by 
keeping aloft from trades unions or from other forms of organiza- 
tions. In fact, the Consumers' League movement is a coopera- 
tive movement in the full sense of the term, and until the spirit 
of cooperation is largely inculcated in the minds of persons who 
are members of such a league, it cannot and will not be success- 
ful. It does not necessarily mean that any person must give up 
his friendship, or shall directly oppose a friend who is engaged 
in production or any mercantile pursuit, but it does mean that 
such person must bring to bear on friends thus engaged such 
arguments as he or she can, in the hopes of indicating to the 
merchant the real purposes and intent of the league — that it is a 
league of cooperation, attempting to secure better conditions of 
production and a higher standard of wages. This certainly, then, 
is a movement well worth the consideration of any person, and 
should receive the enthusiastic support of all members of church 
organizations as well as of the general consuming public. 

Frank L. McVey. 

University of Minnesota. 



